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What is the answer to the fear of death ? Jesus Christ, 
A man born of woman, subject like ourselves to temptation, absolutely iden- 
tifying himself with his race in sympathy, not less than with the condemnation 
felt by God for the sin of mankind. He makes a full absolute surrender of 
his own will to the Father's will, with every new access of trial raises this sur- 
render to a higher pitch, carries human nature victoriously through life and 
through the anguish of an undeserved death — the final test of loyalty to 
God and of devotion to men, willingly endured because it is the cup given 
him of the Father to drink. In that death is the life of the world. (Pp. 95, 97.) 

Dr. Fisher frankly acknowledges that there are limitations in our 
Lord's knowledge as man. " No honor is done to him, and no help 
afforded to the cause of Christianity, in attributing to him scholastic 
information which he did not claim for himself, and which there is no 
evidence that he possessed." (P. 367.) The theological sanity of the 
author comes out also in his wise remarks as to the gradualness of 
revelation, and the Bible taken as a whole, the seat of authority — 
though it need not be added he has not said the final word on these 
points. The evolution of doctrines or religious ideas such as those of 
the divine government, sacrifice, and immortality is clearly, though 
briefly, sketched. And the conclusion is arrived at that the seat of 
authority in religion is not in the individual parts of the Bible, but 
in the Bible as a whole. " It is the Bible as a whole, and considered 
as self-interpreting — we might say, self-amending — authority that 
we are either bound to obey, or safe in following." (P. 370.) 

To sum up : While we gladly acknowledge that this book offers 
much valuable apologetic material, and may be cordially commended to 
the attention of those who seek some entrance into the higher questions 
of our time, we must also express the hope that the distinguished 
author, now that he is freed from the cares of his professorship, will 
give himself to the task of constructing an apology more suited to the 
crying necessities of the hour, and less concerned with arguments and 
modes of thought no longer of vital moment — a task for which he is 
eminently fitted both by his intellectual gifts and his truly Christian 

spirit. 

Samuel MacComb. 
Queen's University, 

Kingston, Ont. 

SEMITIC RELIGION IN ITS OLD HOMES. 

In the course of a tour in Syria in the autumn of 1898, Professor 
Curtiss came upon some " high places " and sacred groves, and learned 
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that at many shrines sacrifices were made with rites resembling those 
of the ancient Canaanites and Israelites as described in the Old Testa- 
ment. He was thus led to institute a search for survivals of early 
Semitic customs and beliefs in modern Syria. These inquiries were 
pursued as opportunity offered during the rest of his stay in the coun- 
try, lasting till August, 1899, and in two subsequent visits undertaken 
for this special purpose in the summers of 1900 and 1901. His jour- 
neyings reached from Sinai to Hamath and as far east as Palmyra, and 
took him through some parts of the Druze mountains and the Nusairi 
region which are seldom penetrated by travelers. In these tours he had 
the company and assistance of several missionaries long resident in the 
country and intimately acquainted with the people and their language; 
and by their co-operation was enabled to get additional information 
through native Protestant teachers and others. The results of his 
researches are embodied in the volume before us. 1 

The investigation by such students as Mannhardt of the customs 
and superstitions of the peasantry in many parts of Europe long ago 
showed that the ancient paganism lay but a little beneath the surface of 
their Christianity, and cropped out through it in every direction. So 
it is in Syria: neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism has extirpated 
the older Semitic religion ; it survives today, partly in them partly 
beside them, substantially as it existed at the beginning of our his- 
torical knowledge, and phenomena which we may observe for ourselves 
illustrate our oldest Hebrew or Arabic sources, while, on the other 
hand, the descriptions of ancient rites interpret the customs of today. 

Many observers have remarked that the shrines scattered over 
Syria and Palestine, frequently on hilltops, with sacred trees or groves 
beside them, are nothing else than the ancient "high places" {bdmoth), 
and that the saints, nebis, sheikhs, and welts to whom they are dedi- 
cated are only new names for the local divinities (baals). Renan, for 
example, in the Mission de Phinicie (1864) 2 showed how everywhere in 
the Lebanon region chapels stand on the site of ancient temples ; the 
saints, especially St. George and Elijah, have taken the place of more 
ancient deities; and he expresses his conviction that the interior 

1 Primitive Semitic Religion Today: A Record of Researches, Discoveries, and 
Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Re veil, 1902. 288 pages. $2, net. 

"See, e. g., pp. 220 f., 687, and the Index, s. v. " Hauts lieux." A good con- 
spectus of the results of the expedition in the field of religion was given by Soury, 
£.tudes historiques, pp. 1 28 ff . 
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appearance of most of these chapels, the nature and disposition of the 
offerings, the vows that are made, the form of prayers, differ but little 
from those which might have been seen in the same places before the 
advent of Christianity. At many of them Christians and Moslems 
worship alike. Of Belat, with its sacred grove, he writes: "It is the 
finest specimen of a Canaanite or Asherite ' high place ' that can be 
cited." The true character of the shrines (Arab, makam, mazar, kubbah, 
etc.), of which nearly every village in Palestine has its own (the Sur- 
vey enumerates some three hundred) has in the last thirty years been 
frequently commented on — by Clermont-Ganneau in 187s, 3 by Conder 
in 1877 and 1878, 4 and others. It had been recognized long before, 
as Clermont-Ganneau reminds us, by Edward Robinson. The whole 
subject of Moslem saint-worship, veneration of holy men, and the like 
has been discussed with unrivaled learning by Goldziher in a series of 
truly classical studies. 5 For correct theory, Moslem or Christian, the 
saints are intercessors with God ; in practice they are themselves the 
powers from whom help is sought, the "local divinities," as Professor 
Curtiss justly calls them. 

At these shrines vows are made and fulfilled and sacrifices offered ; 
they have their keepers or ministers, to whom first-fruits and other 
dues are paid ; at some of them festivals are held at stated seasons ; 
they have their own sacred legends, sometimes borrowed from the 
common fund of hagiology, sometimes recognizable survivals of 
ancient myth. Professor Curtiss has collected much testimony about 
this, the true religion of the common people of all creeds, especially 
about the occasions and rites of sacrifice. The facts themselves will 
not be unfamiliar to those who are acquainted with the literature ; but 
the accumulation of evidence is very welcome, especially since much 
of it comes from regions and populations about which we were less 
satisfactorily informed, and in the case of some of which the existence 
of these customs had been denied. 

One reason, doubtless, why these sacrifices have not oftener been 
observed is that, unlike those of the Old Testament, no offering is made 

3PEF., Qu. St., 1875, pp. 208-11. 

* Ibid., 1 877, pp. 89-1 02 ; Tent- Work, 1878, Vol. II, pp. 2 1 8 ft ., quoted by Curtiss, 
Appendix E. 

5 " Le culte des saints chez les Musulmans," Revue de Phistoire des religions, Vol. 
II (1880), pp. 257-351; " Le culte des anc£treset le culte des morts chez les Arabes," 
iiid.,Vo\.X (1884), pp. 332-59; "Ueber Todtenverehrung im Heidenthum und im 
Islam," Muhammedanische Studien, Vol. I (1889), pp. 229-63. 
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by fire. As in the ancient Arab sacrifices, the blood only is presented 
to the deity. A feast frequently accompanies the sacrifice, but no 
religious significance seems to belong to it. In other cases the flesh 
of the victim is left to the poor, which, as in Moslem sacrifices 
generally, is regarded as a meritorious act. The blood is often 
smeared or poured on the entrance of the shrine, 6 just as we are told 
that the heathen Arabs were accustomed to put blood on the walls of 
the Caaba at Mecca (Baidawl on Coran, 22 : 38); cf. also Ezek. 45 : 18- 
20. Sacrificial blood is also applied to houses and tents, to persons 
and cattle. Similar as these rites are outwardly, they are in reality 
quite different. In the former the shrine succeeds to the ancient 
sacred stone (massebah, nusS) as the seat or abode of the numen ; the 
application of the blood is a form of conveying the offering to the 
divinity. The smearing of blood on habitations or living beings, on 
the other hand, is a potent means of averting danger, disease, or death, 
as at the Hebrew Passover (Exod. 12 : 21-3, "the destroyer "). 7 The 
sacrifices at the building of a new house, beginning of public works, 
and the like, which originally had a somewhat different motive, seem 
now to be regarded in the same way. 

The modern Syrian or Arab does not conceive of sacrifice as 
uniting man and God in the bond of table companionship, or as a 
sacramental communion ; the only essential thing is the shedding of 
the victim's blood. 8 The common conception of the significance and 
efficacy of sacrifice is that it is a ransom. Edward Robinson thus 
describes a Bedouin sacrifice which he saw in 1838, in the desert south 
of Palestine : 

Our Arabs bought of their visitors a kid, which they killed as a " redemp- 
tion" (Arabic fedu), in order, as they said, that its death might redeem their 
camels from death ; and also as a sacrifice for the prosperity of our journey. 
With the blood they smeared crosses on the necks of their camels, and on 
other parts of their bodies. Such sacrifices are frequent among them.' 

Professor Curtiss found the term fedu (in some places fidi) in 
common use for sacrifice ; and in answer to his inquiries was constantly 
told that the fedu ransoms or redeems the offerer or him in whose 

6 With the substitution of samn and henna for blood (p. 185) we may perhaps 
compare the use of red anemones by the Yezldls; Badger, Nestorians, Vol. I, p. 119. 

'The modern Samaritans at their Passover put blood on the foreheads of their 
children; Petermann, Reisen, Vol. I, p. 237. 

*Fajr ad-dam, "letting the blood burst out." 

^Biblical Researches, Vol. I (1841), p. 269. 
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behalf it is offered, and thus delivers him from danger or evil. Some- 
times the substitution of the victim was explicitly affirmed. He is 
inclined to see in this name and interpretation a "primitive" Semitic 
idea, 10 and to use it as a clue to the original significance of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice in this simple form is undoubtedly very ancient among 
the Semites;" we find the same use of blood in Babylonia, in Canaan, 
in early Arabia. But the antiquity of a religious custom is one thing, 
and the explanation men of today may give of it is another ; especially 
when the custom is perpetuated in a community which professes a 
higher faith. Professor Curtiss has recognized this in regard to the 
theory of the intercession of saints ; but he does not seem to have 
inquired whether the conception of sacrifice as a ransom might not 
also come from a higher religion, though as a matter of method this 
possibility must be eliminated before we can have any right to treat it 
as an ancient Semitic — not to say " primitive" — notion." There is, in 
fact, good reason to think that the terms fedu, fidyah, etc., and the idea 
they express are of Moslem origin. The annual sacrifice on the tenth 
of the month Dhu-l-hijjah, when it is incumbent on every man to offer 
for himself and his young son, is celebrated in commemoration of 
Abraham's sacrifice, in which his son was delivered from death by the 
offering of the ram ; God says in the Coran : " We ransomed him 
(Jadayndhu) with a great sacrifice" (37 : 107). The victim in this 
typical sacrifice was thus a fidyah, a "ransom," and it is very natural 
that all sacrifices by which evils are averted from men should be regarded 
in the same light. Another example is the well-known story of the vow 
of 'Abd al-Mutallib, Mohammed's grandfather, to sacrifice one of his 
sons, and the redemption of Abdallah by the offering of a hundred 
camels. 13 This also is a ransom ; the Koreish say: fa'itt kana fida'uhu 
bi'amwalind fadaynahu (I H., 1, 98). A fidyah by sacrifice (nusk) is 
recognized in the Coran for certain shortcomings in religious obliga- 
tions (2 : 192). The use of the naxae fidyah or fedu for sacrifice once 

10 See also his article, "Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic. 
Sacrifices," Expositor, August, 1902, pp. 125-34. 

11 And, of course, not among them alone. 

13 Neglect of this precaution has led him in another case to take a quotation from 
the Coran as " a survival of ancient Semitic conception " (p. 69). 

■3Ibn Hisham, Vol. I, pp. 97 ff.; Tabari, Vol. I, pp. 1074 ff. Professor Curtiss 
has this story (p. 209) in a blundering form — Abdallah appears as his own father, and 
the rest is all confusion — as an " interesting example " communicated to him by a 
learned Protestant pastor. 
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established, the common meanings of the verb /add 1 * supply to even a 
rudimentary etymological reflection the substitutionary explanation 
which Professor Curtiss's questions so often elicited. 

A somewhat similar conception of sacrifice underlies the Hebrew 
terminology : kbpher is a payment by which a man is bought off — a 
blood-wite, for example; I5 kipper, properly, to redeem one by such 
means. But ancient as this notion unquestionably is, it is far from 
" primitive." 

A synonym of fidyah, etc., is kaffarah, which, however, is not 
applied in the Coran to sacrifice, and has had its subsequent history in 
the law-books rather than in popular religion. Notwithstanding 
Lagarde's arguments (Bildung der Nomina, pp. 230 ft.), kaffarah is 
quite clearly an Aramaic word (kappdrd), taken over from the Jews in 
its technical sense. The Arab lexicographers explain it either as that 
which covers, and so conceals, sin or as " that which wipes out sin " 
(e.g., Taj, III, 567 : 31); they were obviously not so sure of the native 
etymology as some modern scholars have been. 

There are many other things in the book on which it would be 
interesting to dwell, but I have already exceeded my space. All 
students of Semitic religions owe a debt of gratitude to the author for 
his painstaking investigation, which not only adds largely to our 
knowledge but shows how fruitful well-directed research in these 
directions may be. 

I cannot take leave of the volume, however, without protesting 
against the treatment of Arabic words. The excuse which the preface 
offers (p. 1 5) is really none ; it amounts only to saying that it would 
have cost some trouble to do better. Certainly no one will quarrel 
with vulgar forms or local peculiarities of pronunciation, but mon- 
strosities such as mufaddtun, fidadun — transcribed straight from the 
dictionary (p. 195) — do not fall under that head ; and inconsistencies 
such as dahhiyeh, fidee, and fedou (p. 209) are quite needlessly exas- 
perating. In other cases the transliteration is unintelligible; no one, 
for example, who is not familiar with Moslem terminology will be 
likely to guess what the Arabic word so often written dahhiyeh really 
is ; nor will he be helped by learning (p. 175, note) that "there are 
other forms and transliterations," such as Uzhiyah and Idu'z-Zuha. 

'♦For example, to redeem a prisoner in war by exchanging another for him, and 
the like. 

*s It may be observed that k6pher is generally rendered in the Arabic versions by 
/add' , fidyah, etc. 
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The author does himself an injustice in thus needlessly creating a 
prejudice against the general accuracy of his work. 

George F. Moore. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM. 1 

Should the theological faculty of the university be limited to the 
investigation and exposition of the Christian religion? Or should it be 
widened to the faculty of religions in general? These are the questions 
discussed pro and con, but finally answered in favor of the first, in Har- 
nack's Rektoratsrede delivered in Berlin on August 3, 1901. Taking 
up the affirmative side first, Harnack admits that abstract theory would 
require such an extension. If religion is not something accidental 
and therefore transitory in the history of humanity, if it expresses an 
elementary and fundamental relation without which man would not be 
man, there must be a universal concept for it. But this concept can- 
not be gained on the basis of single phenomena of religion by means 
of simple abstraction ; for, like morals and art, it is at the same time 
something given and becoming, its true concept a self-unveiling ideal. 
It is evident that as complete an induction of phenomena as possible 
is desirable in order to the knowledge of such a concept. Hence the 
need of a survey of religion in all stages of its development. And 
hence a justification of the requirement that religious history be studied 
in its full scope. Limitation to one religion seems to be an inadmissible 
abbreviation. Secondly, in support of the affirmative, Harnack urges 
that religions are to be studied according to one and the same method, 
namely, the historical, and this method admits of no arbitrary limita- 
tion. We know no special method according to which the Christian 
religion is to be studied in distinction from other religions. Once 
there was such a method, a kind of biblical and philosophical alchemy. 
But the result was a progressive departure from real knowledge of the 
object, a substitution of one's own spirit for the object. The historical 
method alone is conservative; for it assures reverence — not for tradi- 
tion, but for facts — and puts an end to arbitrariness. The third and 
final affirmative consideration adduced by Harnack is that ecclesiastical 
praxis seems to require the enlargement, under discussion, of the 

' Die Aufgabe der theologischtn Facultaten und die allgemeine SeligionsseschicAte. 
Von Adolf Harnack. Giessen : J. Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. 22 
pages. M. 0.50. 



